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XXXV. —On a New Bird from Western Africa. 
By Dr. G. HartLaus*, F.M.Z.S. 


(Plate XI.) 


EquaroriaL Gaboon must undoubtedly be reckoned among 
those districts of Africa which are most rich in ornithology. 
Du Chaillu, Franquet, Aubry-Lecomte, Fosse, Gujon, and others 
have collected species, up to the number of 400, in this some- 
what confined locality. Parinita, Phodidornis, Archimerops, 
Parmoptila, Alethe, Erythrocercus, Megabias, Artomyias, Ver- 
reauxia, Heterodes, Phasidus, are among the most remarkable 
forms of the African Avifauna, and have as yet been only met 
with in Gaboon. But still more remarkable than all these, and 
in our eyes, indeed, to be placed among the most interesting 
ornithological discoveries of the present time, is a new genus 
of bird of the order Fissirostres from this country, which, thanks 
to the friendly zeal of Jules Verreaux, has lately come into our 
hands, and which we wish to mtroduce into the system under 
the name Pseudochelidon. 

It is evident, at the first glance, lieth this form must be 
placed as a connecting link between the families of Hirundinide 
and Coraciide, which have been so truly and rightly placed 
near one another by George Robert Grayt. A distinguished 
observer, to whom we showed the bird without allowing him to 
see the bill and feet, pronounced it at once ‘to be a Swallow ; 
and, in fact, the size, colour, formation of the tail and wings 
(particularly of the latter) seem thoroughly Swallow-like ; while 


* Translated from part i. of the ‘Journal fiir Ornithologie’ for the 
present year (p. 11). 

+ We cannot agree with Mr. Gray and Dr. Hartlaub in cometida the 
Coraciúide and Hirundinide to be at all nearly allied. The Swallows, 
though often confounded with the Swifts (Cypselide), have, as has been 
repeatedly shown by those who have studied their anatomical and ptery- 
lographical structure, nothmg to do with the true Fissirostres, but form a 
merely modified group of typical Oscines. Pseudochelidon, having, as Dr. 
Hartlaub has kindly informed us, ten primaries, should, in our opinion, 
have been compared with Cypselus; and with all deference to Dr. Hart- 
laub’s great authority, we venture to suggest that it will eventually 
be recognized as an aberrant form of the Cypselide, perhaps leading off 
towards Eurystomus.—Ep. 
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the red bill and feet also, though in rather a less degree, remind 
one strongly of Eurystomus. 


Genus PsEUDOCHELIDON. 


Rostrum eurystominum, sed apicem versus conspicue attenuato- 
subcompressum, culmine minus rotundato, inter nares 
apertas subcarinato ; naribus in fossa subtriangulari positis, 
subrotundatis, conspicuis. 

Pedes majusculi; tarsi breves, digito interno et externo sequa- 
libus ; unguibus debilibus valde compressis, postico robus- 
tiore, majore. 

Als cypselinz, longæ, anguste, subfalcatee, cauda apicem longe 
superantes. 

Cauda brevis, æqualis, rectricibus apice subquadrato-dilatatis, 
in apicem tenuem desinentibus, sive submucronatis ; scapis 
mollibus; supra- et infra-caudalibus longis, cypsclinis. 

Ptilosis sericea, metallice nitida. 


PsEUDOCHELIDON EURYSTOMINA, nob. 

Tota nigra, nitore nonnullo metallico ; dorso conspicue senco-vi- 
rescente, cauda et alis vix virescentibus ; subalaribus fuli- 
einosis; pedibus flavo-rubentibus ; rostro corallino-rubro, 
apice pallidiore, flavo; unguibus pallidis. 

Long. tota 5” 3"; alee 4! 4!"; caudæ 1" 7"; rostri a fronte 5", 

a rictu 7"; latit. rostri ad bas. 5”; altit. rostri ad bas. 24"; 
long. tarsi 54"; dig. med. c. ung. 8; long. dig. ext. et int. 
c. ung. 6”, poll. et lin. Gall. 

The deep, half velvet-like, half dull metallic-like, glimmering 
green of the back seems rather sharply defined against the pure 
black of the head, and reminds one of the somewhat peculiar 
colouring of Hirundo thalassina. The under side is more of a 
dull black. The formation of the tail is abnormal, and worthy 
of remark. The soft shafts of the rectrices project, though not 
naked, beyond the barbed portions; these latter being rather 
pointed towards them. This formation is carried to the furthest 
extent in the two middle feathers, but is apparent in all of them. 
The upper and under tail-coverts project in a wedge-like shape 
to nearly the end of the tail—a formation almost constant 
among the Hirundinide, but which, on the other hand, is not 
found in Eurystomus, where the tail-coverts only just cover the 
base of the tail. The formation of the feet differs from that of 
Eurystomus, inasmuch as it is generally weaker, and the inner 
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and outer toes are of the same length (in Eurystomus the inner 
toe is considerably shorter); also the claw of the short hinder 
toe seems considerably longer than in Eurystomus. The nos- 
trils, which in Eurystomus are covered, are bare in Pseudoche- 
lidon; and the very peculiar conipression of the short broad 
beak towards the tip is not found in the former genus. 

The only example of this small, but, in spite of its appearance, 
very interesting bird is among the treasures of the Bremen col- 
lection. 


XXXVI.—Notes on Ornithology taken between Takoo and Peking, 
in the neighbourhood of the Peiho River, Province of Chelee, North 
China, from August to December, 1860. By Rosertr Swix- 
HOE, Corr. Memb. Zool. Soc. Lond., Member of I. R. Zool. & 
Botan. Soc. of Vienna, C. M. of the R. As. Soc. of Bengal, &c. 


From Takoo to Tangkoo, a distance of some five miles, nothing 
but open flats of mud present themselves to the eye, relieved by 
ditches some 10 or 20 feet wide, which communicate with the sea, 
supplying the salt-pans with sea-water, and were used during the 
war as impediments to the passage to and from the forts. Pools 
of water also frequently abound, sprinkled here and there with 
rushes, About Tangkoo, on both sides of the river, the ground 
grows more firm and becomes covered with coarse grass and low 
vegetation, though abounding in marshes. Numerous grave- 
hillocks speckle the face of the flat plain, and, magnified by the 
mirage, assume the aspect,at a distance, of small villages or houses 
grouped together. These localities afford ample shelter to the 
small Chinese Hare (Lepus sinensis), and are frequented by nu- 
merous species of birds. On leaving Tangkoo on the passage 
up the river, both banks are lined with flourishing gardens and 
orchards, abounding in great plenty in all the fruits and vege- 
tables of the north, though further inland the country still re- 
tains its marshy appearance, undrained and uncultivated; and 
it.is not until you reach Hunshuy-koo, some twenty-five miles 
up on the south bank, that cultivation springs into existence, 
and large fields of coarse millet (Sorghum) and maize wave their 
lofty stalks over your head and destroy your view. Villages 
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begin to increase in number, though without many trees. Culti- 
vation increases as you advance to the walls of Tientsin, where 
a large open grassy plain to the east arrests your attention. T 
was the only interpreter with Sir Robert Napier, General of the 
2nd Division, on the march to Tientsin ; and as the divisional 
duties were so heavy, [had not much time to shoot, or to bestow 
on natural history. But fortunately, on the march to Peking, 
I was attached to the topographic department under Colonel 
Wolsely, and my duties being principally confined to making 
inquiries of, and getting information from, the natives, I had 
plenty of opportunities, in our numerous halts, of paying some 
little attention to my favourite study. The Grand Canal, the 
Ta-se and Seaou-se Rivers, with the main branch of the Peiho 
winding N.W., together with their numerous creeks and tribu- 
taries, all offer excellent feeding-ground to numberless water- 
birds. The country consists of one vast alluvial plain of mixed 
sand and mud, gradually and almost imperceptibly ascending 
towards Peking. In the neighbourhood of Ho-se-woo, on the 
banks of the Peiho, a few sandy undulations break somewhat the 
flatness of the country. After leaving Tientsin the numbers of trees 
about the villages begin to increase, and as you approach Peking, 
topes of lofty timber overshadowing the tumuli of departed great- 
ness give in many places quite a sylvan aspect to the scene. As 
we marched up in September the chief crops of sorghum, maize, 
cotton, three descriptions of small millet, pumpkins, beans, &c. 
were all ready for the harvest, and in some spots the reapers 
had already been busy. On our return in November the country 
presented a very barren face. All that was left of the waving 
maize and millet was merely the dry and hardened pegs, some 
foot and a half high, which covered acres of ground, and made 
digression from the road very unpleasant for the horses’ legs. 
We were delayed some time on the banks of the Yunleang 
Canal, some seven miles from Peking, waiting for reinforce- 
ments, This canal is the chief water-communication between 
Tungchow, on the banks of a branch of the Peiho, and Peking. It 
runs close to the Petho, but not into it; thence westerly under 
the Pa-le (8 le) or stone bridge to the first weir, where the further 
portion of the canal is dammed and lies some 10 feet above. There 
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is a small custom- or toll-house here for the purpose of levying 
duties on goods reshipped from the lower on to the upper portion 
of the canal. The canal was reported to run through and round 
Peking; but it was found to do nothing of the kind, it being 
again dammed on its approach to that city. The banks of this 
almost stagnant piece of water are densely clothed here and there 
with rushes and high grass, which afford skulking-places to many 
a freshwater-frequenting bird. 

On the north of Peking there is a large open space of ground 
beyond the Russian cemetery, called the parade ground, where the 
Chinese troops were said to exercise. Beyond this, again, stood 
several Lama temples abounding in lofty trees, the haunts of many 
of the Crow-tribe: and the Imperial grounds inside of Peking, with 
their gardens densely planted with trees, were further favourite 
resorts. We cannot allude to the parks of the Summer Palace, 
with their lakes and fine groves of timber, without making the soul 
of the naturalist long for a year’s ramble at least in these lovely 
bird-frequented spots. But the follower of an army suffers under 
great disadvantages. He is at all times interdicted from shooting 
within the precincts of the camp, and as soldiers always choose 
sylvan spots for their encampment, if the camp be a large one, 
he finds every grove monopolized by the army, and unless he 
travels miles away in a dangerous country, has little prospect 
of procuring much. With such a treacherous race as the Chinese 
one never knew when it was peace, and so the constant sounds of 
guns miles from the camp were not at all unlikely to alarm the 
outposts. M. Zill, an amateur naturalist in the French camp, 
found the same difficulties there, and being dressed in private 
costume he was held in greater restraint by the French soldiery 
than one in uniform would have been. On our return march 
the cold presented many obstacles. I merely make the above 
remarks in case any one looking over the following list might 
object to my want of activity, forgetting the difficulties I had 
to contend with. I procured the skins of some fine Deer in the 
Summer Palace Park, which, together with a few other mammals 
and a few reptiles, have been forwarded to the Zoological Society 
of London for determination. The plants I collected I have pre- 
sented to Dr. H. T. Hance, H.M. Vice-Consul at Whampoa, well 
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known for his diligent researches in Chinese botany ; and the 
insects to J. C. Bowring, Esq., the best entomologist, perhaps, 
this side of the Cape. 

On our return to Tientsin we found the market well-stocked 
with wild fowl and other game at cheap rates; but it was diffi- 
cult to make the natives understand that I wanted the birds for 
their skins merely, and preferred clean and perfect specimens to 
those partly plucked in order to show their plumpness. 

I am sending the skins procured from the above-mentioned 
localities as well as those from Talienwan for the inspection of 
the Editor of ‘The Ibis,’ that he may correct or add to my re- 
marks in any way he chooses*. 


l. Brauminy Kire. Milvus govinda, Sykes. 
A somewhat larger and stronger species than the southern bird, 
and much larger than the Indian form. 


2. JAPANESE Buzzard. Buteo japonicus, es 


3/ Factz Buzzarp. Buteo Qe 

The female of this bird was procured at Tientsin in November. 
It was hooded and carried about on the fist of a Chinaman, who 
said he was training it for hunting hares. I saw another, a good 
deal resembling it, with a blue back, which I took for the male. 
A Chinese had it on his arm; but as we were on the march from 
Tientsin to Takoo, I was not able to purchase it. I never noticed 
it in a wild state. Cere yellow, legs pale yellow tinged with 
blue, claws black. 


4. Hen Harrier. Circus cyaneus (Linn.). 
Common about the marshes near Takoo in EN 
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5. Prep HARRIER. Circus ? dee Hin pd 

This is the species numbered 12 in my notes in ‘ This? for 
1860, p. 359. I have not yet succeeded in identifying the 
species, but I think it may be Circus hudsonius of America. 
I noticed it occasionally about the Takoo marshes at the same 
period as the foregoing. 

* These skins have not yet reached us; but we are unwilling to detain 


Mr. Swinhoe’s paper any longer, and will therefore give any observations 
we may have to make on them in a subsequent Number.—Ep. 
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6. KEsTREL. Falco tinnunculus, L. 
Not common. 


7. MERLIN. Falco esalon, L. 

I was watching a small Hawk being chased by a Magpie. The 
Hawk was in great distress and screamed piteously as it flew 
round and round the woody graveyard in which I was standing, 
to try and elude its persecutor. Presently I heard the report of 
a gun outside, and running out found Colonel Dupont and M. 
Zill with the body of a female of this species expiring in their 
hands. 


8. Rep-LEGGED FALCON. Falco vespertinus, L. 

Occasionally seen. M. Zill assured me he had seen and shot 
it at Chefoo, the northernmost promontory of Shantung, where 
the French rendezvoused. l 


A 3 f Ed b; 


9. Sparrow-Hawk. Accipiter nisus? ua (evo £ © 

I suppose this is the same as the South-Chinese species; but the 
female I procured has rust-tinted axillæ as in the European bird, 
whereas those parts in the Amoy bird are white. I must say I 
took an unfair advantage of the individual of which I send the 
skin. It was very nearly dark one evening when I was standing 
in a pine plantation looking out for Blue Pies. I felt, rather than 
saw, something dark by me. It charged into a tree, and settled 
on a bough. I put up my gun and fired at guess, and to my delight 
picked up a bonny Sparrow-Hawk. This took place in Novem- 
ber on our return march, the thermometer standing below 
freezing-point. 

9a. EscLe-OwL. Bubo maximus. 


10. Tawny Owr. Otus brachyotus, L& Be » £48 o 

When the army was advancing on the north wall of Peking, 
an owl was put up from its skulking-place in a field of dried 
maize-stalk. It flew round and round and again settled. It 
appeared to me to belong to this species. 


11. Goat-suckER. Caprimulgus jotaka, Schlegel. 

A male was caught alive in August soon after our landing at 
Pehtang. This species I take tobe the true C. jotaka of the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica.’ It seems to differ somewhat from our Amoy species. 
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We did not see any more of them; they had probably migrated, 
or this might have been a single individual blown ashore from 
its usual course of migration. We certainly did not observe the 
bird at Talienwan. 


12. Fintetep Swirt. Cypselus vittatus, Jardine. 
Not uncommon on our first arrival. 


13. SwaLLow. Hirundo rustica, L. ,, | , 
À common summer resident. À 1663 A EG 


14. Trcer-SwaLLow. Hirundo daiirica, Pallas: . 
Flocks frequently seen in Pane and raio 


15. SanD-MARTIN. Cotyle/ é ia? ?) Une EE, a 

I send two specimens of this pretty little Sei It was 
very common about the marshes at Takoo, often perching on the 
ground, apparently to take rest and preen itself. In the plain 
before Tientsin thousands of this species, in company with large 
parties of the two foregoing, swarmed the air during the warm 
days of September, engaged in catching the numerous flies that 
haunted the camp. We were delighted to see these active little 
fly-destroyers engaged so busily in the work of destruction, as we 
were literally inflicted with a plague of flies; every tent was 
blackened towards the top with these small pests. 

In the flights of Swallows met up the river near Amoy, I ob- 
served a smaller and lighter species, which I conjectured at the 
time might be Sand Swallows; but as I was unable to procure 
specimens, I let the matter pass. I cannot help thinking now 
that they were of this species. 


16. KrncrisHER. Alcedo bengalensis, Latham. 
Sometimes seen, but not common. 


17. Hooroz. Upupa epops, L. 


? 
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18. WARBLER. Lusciniopsis canturians, mihi. 


This, or the closely allied species L. cantans of Schlegel, oc- ' 


curred in August, but I did not procure Spec goe 
ULALAR J 


19. GrassHoPPER-LARK. Locustella - é A 
Closely allied to L. rubescens, Blyth, but differs 3 in mata 
respects from a specimen of that bird kindly sent me by Mr. 
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